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VIXEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “‘ LADY AUDLEX’s sECRET,” dc. &. 
—_——_—_————— 

CHAPTER XVII. “* SHALL I TELL YOU THE 
SECRET P ” 


For the rest of the way Violet walked 
‘with Mrs. Scobel, and at the garden-gate 
of the vicarage Roderick Vawdrey wished 
}them both good-night, and tramped off, 
with his basket on his back and his rod 
ton his shoulder, for the long walk to 
Briarwood. 

Here the children separated, and ran off 


to their scattered homes, dropping grateful 


| bob-curtsies to the last: louting, as they 
called it in their Forest dialect. 

‘* You must come in and have some tea, 
Violet,” said Mrs.Scobel. ‘ You must be 
very tired.” 

“IT am rather tired; but I think it’s too 
late for tea. I had better get home at 
once.” 

“Toenatius must see you home, my 
+ dear,” cried Mrs. Scobel. At which the 
indefatigable vicar, who had shouted 
himself hoarse in leading his choir, pro- 























, tested himself delighted to escort Miss 


Tempest. 

The church clock struck ten, as they 
went along the narrow forest-path between 
Beechdale and the Abbey House. 

“Oh,” cried Vixen, “I do hope mamma’s 
people will have gone home.” 

A carriage rolled past them as they 
came out into the road. 

“‘That’s Mrs. Carteret’s landau,” said 
Vixen. “I breathe more freely. And 
there goes Mrs. Horwood’s brougham; so 
I suppose everything is over. How nice 
it is when one’s friends are so unanimous 
in their leave-taking.” 














“T shall try to remember that the nent 
time I dine at the Abbey House,” said 
Mr. Scobel laughing. 

** Oh, please don’t,” cried Violet. “You 
and Mrs. Scobel are different. I don’t 
mind you; but those dreadful stiff old 
ladies mamma cultivates, who think of 
nothing but their dress and their own 
importance—a little of them goes a very 
long way.” 

“Bat, my dear Miss Tempest, the 
Carterets and the Horwoods are some of 
the best people in the neighbourhood.” 

“Of course they are,” answered Vixen. 
“If they were not they would hardly 
venture to be so stupid. They take the 
full license of their acres and their quar- 
terings. People with a coat-of-arms found 
yesterday, and no land to speak of, are 
obliged to make themselves agreeable.” 

“ Like Captain Winstanley,” suggested 
Mr. Scobel. “I don’t suppose he has 
land. Bat he is excellent company.” 

“ Very,” assented Vixen, “ for the people 
who like him.” 

They were at the gate by this time. 

“You shan’t come any farther, unless 
you are coming in to see mamma,” pro- 
tested Vixen. 

“Thanks, no; it’s too late to think of 
that.” 

“Then go home immediately, and have 
some supper,” said Vixen imperatively. 
“You've had nothing but a cup of weak 
tea since two o’clock this afternoon. You 
must be worn out.” 

‘On such an occasion as to-day a man 
must not think of himself,” said the vicar. 

“T wonder when you ever do think of 
yourself,” said Vixen. 

And indeed Mr. Scobel, like many 
another Anglican pastor of modern times, 
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led a life which, save for its liberty to 
roam where he listed, and to talk as much 
as he liked, was but little less severe in its 
exactions upon the flesh and the spirit than 
that of the monks of La Trappe. 

The Abbey House looked very quiet 
when Vixen went into the hall, whose 
doors stood open to the soft spring night. 
The servants were all at supper, treating 
themselves to some extra comforts on the 
strength of a dinner-party, and talking 
over the evening’s entertainment and its 
bearings on their mistress’s life. There 
was a feeling in the servants’ hall that 
these little dinners, however harmless 
seeming, had a certain bent and tendency, 
and that one sinister to the household and 
household peace. 

**He was more particular in his manner 
to-night than hever,” said the butler, as 
he dismembered a duck which had been 
“hotted up” after removal from the 
dining-room. “He feels hisself master 
of the whole lot of us already. I could 
see it in his hi. ‘Is that the cabinet ’ock, 
Forbes?’ he says to me, when I was a 
filling round after the bait. ‘ No,’ says I, 
‘itis not. We ain’t got so much of our 
cabinet ’ocks that we can afford to trifle 
with ’em.’ Of course I said it in a hunder- 
tone, confidential like; but I wanted him 
to know who was master of the cellar.” 

“There'll be nobody master but him 
when once he gets his foot inside these 
doors,” said Mrs. Trimmer, the housekeeper, 
with a mournful shake of her head. “ No, 
Porline, I’ll have a noo pertato. Them 
canister peas ain’t got no flaviour with 
them.” 

While they were enjoying themselves, 
with a certain chastening touch of pro- 
phetic melancholy, in the servants’ hall, 
Violet was going slowly upstairs and 
along the corridor which led past her 
mother’s rooms. 

“T must go in and wish mamma good- 
night,” she thought; ‘though I am pretty 
sure of a lecture for my pains.” 

Just at this moment a door opened, 
and a soft voice called ‘ Violet, Violet,” 
pleadingly. 

“Dear mamma, I was just coming in 
to say good-night.” 

“Were you, darling? I heard your 
footstep, and I was afraid you were going 
by. And I want very particularly to see 
you to-night, Violet.” 

“Do you, mamma? I hope not to 
scold me for going with the school-children. 
They had such a happy afternoon; and 


























ate! it was like a miracle. Not so little 
serving for so many, but so few devouring 
so much.” 

Pamela Tempest put her arm round 
her daughter, and kissed her, with more 
warmth of affection than she had shown 
since the sad days after the squire’s death. 
Violet looked at her mother wonderingly. 
She could hardly see the widow’s fair 
delicate face in the dimly-lighted room. 
It was one of the prettiest rooms in the 
house—half boudoir half dressing-room, 
crowded with elegant luxuries and modern 
inventions, gipsy-tables, book-stands, toy- 
cabinets of egg-shell china, a toilet-table 
& la Pompadour, a writing-desk 4 la 
Sevigné. Such small things had made the 
small joys of Mrs. Tempest’s life. When she 
mourned her kind husband, she lamented 
him as the someone who had bought her 
everything she wanted. 

She had taken off her dinner-dress, and 
looked particularly fair and youthful in 
her cambric dressing-gown, which had as 
much lace upon it as would have bought 
a small holding on the outskirts of the 
Forest. Even in that subdued light Violet 
could see that her mother’s cheeks were 
pinker than usual, that her eyes were 
clouded with tears, and her manner 
anxiously agitated. 

“Mamma,” cried the girl, “there is 
something wrong, I know. Something 
has happened.” 

“There is nothing wrong, love. But 
something has happened. Something which 
I hope will not make you unhappy—for it 
has made me very happy.” 

“You are talking in enigmas, mamma, 
and I am too tired to be good at guessing 
riddles, just now,” said Violet, becoming 
suddenly cold as ice. 

A few moments ago she had been all 
gentleness and love, responding to the 
unwonted affection of her mother’s caresses. 
Now she drew herself away and stood 
aloof, with her heart beating fast and 
furiously. She divined what was coming. 
She had guessed the riddle already. 

“Come and sit by the fire, Violet, and 
I will tell you—everything,” said Mrs. 
Tempest coaxingly, seating herself in the 
low semicircular chair which was her 
especial delight. 

“T can hear what you have to tell just 
as well where I am,” answered Violet 
curtly, walking to the latticed window, 
which was open to the night. The moon 
was shining over the rise and fall of the 
woods; the scent of the flowers came 
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stealing up from the garden. Without, all 
was calm and sweetness ; within, fever and 
smothered wrath. “I can’t think how 
you can endure a fire on such a night. 
The room is positively stifling.” 

“Ah, Violet, you have not my sad 
susceptibility to cold.” 

“No, mamma. I don’t keep myself 
shut up like an unset diamond in a 
jeweller’s strong-box.” 

“T don’t think I can tell you—the little 
secret I have to tell, Violet, unless you 
come over to me and sit by my side, and 
give me your hand, and let me feel as if 
you were really fond of me,” pleaded Mrs. 
Tempest, with a little gush of piteousness. 
**- You seem like an enemy, standing over 
there with your back to me, looking out at 
the sky.” 

“Perhaps there is no need for you to 
tell me anything, mamma,” answered 
Violet, in a voice which, to that tremulous 
listener in the low seat by the fire, sounded 
as severe as the voice of a judge pro- 
nouncing sentence. “Shall I tell you the 
secret ?” 

There was no answer. 

‘“‘ Shall I, mamma ? ” 

“T don’t think you can, my love.” 

“Yes, lam afraid I can. The secret— 
which is no secret to me or to anyone else 
in the world—the secret is that, after being 
for seventeen happy honourable years the 
wife of the best and truest of men—the 
kindest, most devoted, and most generous 
of husbands—you are going to take another 
husband, who comes to you with no better 
credentials than a smooth tongue and a 
carefully-drilled figure, and who will 
punish your want of faith and constancy 
to my dead father, by making the rest of 
your life miserable—as you will deserve 
that it shall be. Yes, mother, I, your 
only child, say so. You will deserve 
to be wretched if you marry Captain 
Winstanley.” 

The widow gave a faint scream, half 
indignation, half terror. For the moment 
she felt as if some prophetic curse had 
been hurled upon her. The tall straight 
figure in the white gown, standing in the 
fall flood of moonlight, looked awful as 
Cassandra, prophesying death and doom in 
the wicked house at Argos. 

“Tt is too bad,” sobbed Mrs. Tempest ; 
“it is cruel, undutiful, disrespectful, posi- 
tively wicked, for a daughter to talk to a 
mother as you have talked to me to-night. 
How can Miss McCroke have brought you 
up, I wonder, that you are capable of 





using such language? Have you for- 
gotten the Fifth Commandment?” 

“No. It tells me to honour my father 
and my mother. I honour my dead father, 
I honour you, when I try to save you from 
the perdition of a second marriage.” 

“Perdition!” echoed Mrs. Tempest 
faintly; “ what language!” 

“I knew when that adventurer came 
here, that he intended to make himself 
master of this house—to steal my dead 
father’s place,” cried Vixen passionately. 

“You have no right to call him an 
adventurer. He is an officer and a gentle- 
man. You offer him a cruel, an unpro- 
voked insult. You insult me still more 
by your abuse of him. Am I so old, or so 
ugly, or so altogether horrid, that a man 
cannot love me for my own sake?” 

“Not such a man as Captain Win- 
stanley. He does not know what love 
means. He would have made me marry 
him if he could, because I am to have the 
estate by-and-by. Failing that, he has 
made you accept him for your husband 
—yes, he has conquered you, as a cat 
conquers a bird, fascinating the poor 
wretch with its hateful green eyes. You 
are quite young enough and pretty enough 
to win a good man’s regard, if you were a 
penniless unprotected widow, needing a 
husband to shelter you and provide for 
you. But you are the natural victim of 
such a man as Captain Winstanley.” 

“You are altogether unjust and un- 
reasonable,” exclaimed Mrs. Tempest, 
weeping copiously. ‘“‘Your poor dear 
father spoiled you. No one but a spoiled 
child would talk as you are talking. Who 
made you a judge of Captain Winstanley ? 
It is not true that he ever wanted to 
marry you. I don’t believe it.” 

“Very well, mother. If youare wilfally 
blind a 

“Tam not blind. I have lived twice as 
long as you have. I am a better judge of 
human nature than you can be.” 

“ Not of your admirer’s, your flatterer’s 
nature,” cried Vixen. “He has slavered 
you with pretty speeches and soft words, 
as the cobra slavers his victim, and he will 
devour you, as the cobra does. He will 
swallow up your peace of mind, your self- 
respect, your independence, your money— 
all good things you possess. He will 
make you contemptible in the eyes of all 
who knowyou. He will make you base in 
your own eyes.” 

“Tt is not true. 
prejudice.” 
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“*T want to save you from yourself, if I 
can.” 

“You are too late to save me, as you 
call it. Captain Winstanley has touched 
my heart by his patient devotion. I have 
not been so easily won as you seem to 
imagine. I have refused him three times. 
He knows that I had made up my mind 
never to marry again. Nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than a second marriage. 
I liked him as a companion and friend. 
That he knew. But I never intended that 
he should be more to me than a friend. 
He knew that. His patience has conquered 
me. Such devotion as he has given me 
has not often been offered toa woman. I 
do not think any woman living could 
resist it. He is all that is good and noble, 
and I am assured, Violet, that as a second 
father——” 

Vixen interrupted her with a cry of 
horror. 

“For God's sake, mamma, do not utter 
the word ‘father’ in conjunction with 
his name. He may become your husband 
—TI have no power to prevent that evil 
—but he shall never call himself my 
father.” 

“What happiness can there be for any 
of us, Violet, when you start with such 
prejudices ?”” whimpered Mrs. Tempest. 

‘IT do not expect there will be much,” 
said Vixen. ‘“ Good-night, mamma.” 

“You are very unkind. You won't 
even stop to hear how it came about— 
how Conrad persuaded me to forego my 
determination.” 

“No, mamma. I don’t want to hear 
the details. The fact is enough for me. 
If it would be any use for me to go down 
upon my knees and entreat you to give up 
this man, I would gladly do it; but I fear 
it would be no use.” 

“It would not, Violet,” answered the 
widow, with modest resoluteness. “ I have 
given Conrad my word. I cannot with- 
draw it.” 

“Then I have nothing more to say,” 
replied Vixen, with her hand upon the 
door, “except good-night.” 

“You will not even kiss me?” 

“Excuse me, mamma; I am not in a 
kissing humour.” 

And so Vixen left her. 

Mrs, Tempest sat by the fading fire, and 
cried herself into a gentle slumber. It was 


very hard. She had longed to pour the 
story of this second courtship—its thrilling, 
unexpected joys, its wondrous surprises— 


And Violet, the 


into a sympathetic ear. 





natural recipient of these gentle con- 
fidences, had treated her so cruelly ! 

She felt herself sorely ill-used; and 
then came soothing thoughts about her 
trousseau, her wedding dress, the dress in 
which she should start for her wedding 
tour. All things would, of course, be 
chastened and subdued. No woman can 
be a bride twice in her life; but Mrs. 
Tempest meant that the trousseau should, 
in its way, be perfect. There should be 
no rush, or excitement in the preparation ; 
nothing should be scamped or hurried. 
Calmness, deliberation, and a faultless 
taste should pervade all things. 

And so, comforted by these reflections, 
Mrs. Tempest sank into a gentle slumber, 
from which she was awakened by Pauline, 
who had discussed her mistress’s foolish- 
ness over a heavy supper, and now came 
to perform the duties of the evening toilet. 

** Oh, Pauline,” cried the widow, with a 


shiver, ‘I’m glad. you awoke me. I’ve 
just had such an awful dream.” 

“Tor, ma’am! What about?” 

“Oh, an awful dream. I thought 


Madame Theodore sent me home a dinner- 
dress—bright yellow, trimmed with vivid 
orange. And when I asked her how she 
could suppose I would wear anything so 
hideous, she assured me it was the height 
of fashion.” 





THE CASE OF THE CURATES. 





Property speaking, the word curate 
denotes any “spiritual person” who has 
the cure or care of a parish or ecclesiastical 
district, and exactly corresponds with the 
French curé. While this is the exact 
signification in the formularies of the 
Church of England, the conventional use 
of the word has become considerably re- 
stricted. It now denotes, not incumbent, 
but the whole body of unbeneficed clergy 
who are engaged in parish work. The 
number of them must amount to an army 
some six thousand strong. Of course, in 
such a large body of men there is room 
for every possible variety; but amid all 
variations, there is one matter which has 
a dull, monotonous uniformity. In the 
matter of pay there is a dead level, and 
the pay of a curate is rather less than that 
of a clerk or a collier. 

As we have said, the curates of the 
Church of England exhibit an immense 
diversity in character and position. Many 
of them have, as Sir Peter Laurie said of 
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himself and Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, 
“sprung from the dregs of the people ;” 
there are also various sons of peers and 


millionaires. Some of them are among 
the greatest scholars and thinkers in the 
land; some of them have just managed 
to scramble into the Church with the 
proverbial “‘little Latin and less Greek.” 
Most of them move in the best society of 
their neighbourhoods ; a few are found in 
the fashionable and intellectual circles in 
London; while in what is called The 
Church in the Mountains, that is, in dis- 
tricts of Wales and Westmoreland, it fre- 
quently happens that shepherds of men 
and shepherds of sheep are barely dis- 
tinguishable. The great mass of the 
curates are gentlemanly, intelligent, well- 
educated, well-intentioned Christian men. 
To a large proportion of them even these 
terms would hardly render justice; in the 
case of a small proportion, unfortunately 
these terms would not be at all applicable. 
A considerable majority of them have re- 
ceived a university education, and as the 
supply of university men has not been 
adequate for the demand for curates, 
multitudes of men have entered the 
Church by other avenues or side-winds 
than the old and customary one of the 
universities. Mr. Trollope, who, in his 
novels, has devoted immense attention to 
the subject of curates, complains, with 
what degree of justice or injustice we 
will not now enquire, that there was a 
time when all curates were gentlemen, but 
that that time has ceased. The curate 
may not always be the conventional 
gentleman of society; but any man who 
does his sacred work honestly must, in the 
highest sense, bea gentleman in grain. It 
curiously happens that while a curate’s 
education at school and college has been 
very fair, the weakest point in that eda- 
cation is_frequently the theology. The 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland give 
four years’ distinct training to their 
ministers, and the Nonconformist bodies 
in England require a prolonged and com- 
plete course of education from their can- 
didates. But it often happens that an 
English graduate, after passing his uni- 
versity examinations, devotes just a few 
months amid his fishing and shooting to 
preparing for his examination for orders. 
If he has been fortunate enough to obtain 
a fellowship of a college, he is ordained a 
clergyman upon his fellowship, without 
undertaking any cure at all. 

A great deal has been done in recent 








years in improving the theological edu- 
cation of the clergy. The standard of 
the bishops’ examinations has been raised. 
There are theological colleges, such as 
at Wells and Cuddesdon, where men 
pass an interval of time between the 
university and their future parishes. 
Public examinations in theology have also 
been instituted both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in which honour class-lists appear. 
There are also theological colleges in 
which a special education is combined 
with the general education, and where 
the living—at least, until lately—was con- 
siderably cheaper that at the universities. 
But it must be clearly understood that 
in the Church of England ordination is 
strictly an episcopal act. No amount of 
learning, no amount of testimonials, can 
enable a man to be ordained as a matter of 
right. The bishops take the utmost care 
in obtaining suitable men. They have to 
produce testimonials, extending over three 
years, for character and conduct. They 
give several references, to whom the 
bishop may apply for further information. 
The bishop has one or more private inter- 
views with the candidate, and the bishop’s 
chaplains hold a public examination. It 
would be difficult to suggest any further 
safeguards. 

A curacy is easily obtained. A young 
curate told the writer the other day, that 
when he advertised for a title he received 
between fifty and sixty applications from 
incumbents. On the other hand, an un- 
desirable curacy may be vacant for years. 
This young gentleman was the kind of 
man whom a rector loves to get hold of 
—gentlemanly, well-educated, well-con- 
nected, and who frequently finds his fate 
in marrying the rector’s daughter. For- 
merly incumbents used to have to pay 
their curates. themselves, with what help 
—not very much—they could get from 
their friends and parishioners. The Esta- 
blished Church has vigorously coped with 
the vast increase of the population in 
providing curates for densely-populated 
parishes. Two curate-paying societies raise 
between them some hundred and fifty 
thousand poundsayear. Then there is the 
Bishop of London’s Fand, diocesan funds 
exist in various parts of the country, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners fre- 
quently make grants for curates in popu- 
lous places. There was formerly a peculiar 
kind of curacy, the curate being described 
as curate-in-charge, who took the entire 
charge of the absentee rector or vicar, 
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and resided in his parsonage. This kind 
of curacy was particularly prized, as being 
practically an incumbency; but, owing to 
the almost total abolition of pluralities, it 
is becoming very scarce. A good man, on 
his ordination as deacon, if he is prepared 
to work vigorously, can get his nomination 
to a fixed curacy with one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year. If he is “ priested,” 
and has some experience, his money value 
in the clerical market averages one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year; but when 
he has reached the latter figure, his pecu- 
niary advance .s totally checked. He 
seldom gets more, unless his incumbent 
is an exceptionally wealthy man, or the 
parishioners combine—which does not 
often happen—to raise his salary to some- 
thing decent. Cases have been known 
in which very wealthy incumbents have 
given their curates three or even four 
hundred a year; at which these particular 
curates, and all other curates, stare in 
astonishment. Then, again, the curate 
has the happy liability of being what is 
known in mild clerical slang as “ tea- 
potted,” the modest, useful, silver teapot 
being frequently filled with still more 
useful sovereigns. 

In the early years the case of the curate 
is not at all a bad one. There are many 
exceptional points in his favour. His in- 
come, as a bachelor, is enough to enable 
him to live in modest comfort. He at 
once obtains a certain amount of income 
and position, for which other professional 
men have to wait, perhaps, long years. 
Then the young unmarried curate is 
generally a favourite in society. In 
many houses there is always a knife 
and fork for him. It is commonly said, 
and not without truth, that a curate 
has better matrimonial chances than any 
other man. ‘There is a kind of curatolatry 
in many a gentle female bosom. Then 
the happy curate frequently is only a 
bird of passage to a more prosperous clime. 
He knows that there is a good living wait- 
ing for him. He is waiting for a family 


living, or his friends have gone into the | 
market, and for “ filthy lucre” have pur- | Various curates have left the church and 


chased for him—alas! that 
scandal should -exist —“‘the cure 
souls,” or he has married the daughter 
of a bishop ora patron, or he may have 


such a/| gone to the bar. 
of | liament, if they have taken priests’ orders, 
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The obverse side of the case is that 
multitudes of curates never get promotion, 
or even the chance of it; that they marry, 
have large families, get into difficulties, 
occasion scandal to the Church, sink in the 
social scale, find themselves in a false posi- 
tion, are driven to all kinds of shifts and 
expedients. One would almost expect, 
from the poverty of the incomes, that the 
body of curates would represent a seething 
mass of poverty. This is not the case— 
though to a partial extent it is lamentably 
true. To the best of our knowledge and 
belief, the starving curate happily repre- 
sents only a small minority of his order. 
Sydney Smith pointed out long ago that 
the clergy, though poor as a profession, 
are rich as a class. An immense number 
of the clergy have private means, some- 
times of the most modest dimensions, but 
sometimes rising into colossal fortunes. 
Then the higher educational work of the 
country is very greatly in the hands of 
the unbeneficed clergy. The majority of 
college fellowships are clerical; the 
majority of the teaching staff of the 
universities are clerical. The masters in 
public schools are clerics. The inspectors 
of schools used to be mainly clerical, but 
now clergymen are not appointed. Many 
curates have schools, or, at least, take 
occasional pupils. A few curates actually 
engage in some sort of business. We have 
actually heard of some who have had an 
interest in shops, or have gone out as com- 
mercial travellers. This, however, is done 
only occasionally and surreptitiously, as it 
is “uncanonical.” Some curates add to 
their slender pay by doing work for the 
booksellers, and some are considerable 
contributors to newspaper literature. All 
these would shelter themselves under the 
example of St. Paul, who followed the 
secular business of a tentmaker. Some 
time ago there was a movement for 
qualifying clergymen for the medical 
profession. The writer has known several 
clergymen with medical degrees; but 
they have either practiced gratuitously 
or have given up the clerical profession. 


They cannot enter par- 


though Nonconformist ministers may sit 
there if they can get in. There is one more 


really great merits which have fortu- | item which ought to be put to the good side 


nately earned an_ early 


recognition. | of the curate, that, with the exception of 


This is the sunny side of a curate’s case. | the regular work of the church, he can 
Such facts represent only the minority of | arrange his hours and ways of working as 


cases. 





he likes, and take a holiday as he chooses. 
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Many of them give themselves a great 
many holidays. 

Now let us take the other side of things 
—the sad sight of the declension and de- 
generation of the curate’s career. He 
marries, and very probably he marries im- 
prudently, on the high principle that what 
is not enough for one is enough for two. 
When once he is married, a great deal 
of his social importance is gone, Very 
probably he and his wife were brought up 
in affluence, with little practical experience 
of the narrow ways of poverty. They 
cannot make the small income go as far 
as other people can. The children come 
on fast. The curate gets into debt. He 
gets deeper and deeper into debt. The 
more he plunges the deeper he sinks. All 
his expenses increase, but his stipend is 
stationary. By-and-by the children have 
other necessities which cannot be fairly met. 
They are ill-clothed and ill-educated. The 
poor curate often goes himself with holes 
in his boots and insufficient clothing, that 
his wife and children may fare better ; for 
the same reason he sometimes half starves 
himself. In this way he frequently lays 
the seeds of disease and death. He suffers 
all the galling inconveniences of genteel 
poverty. The poor come to him for tickets 
for coal and candles, and he has not coal 
and candles for himself. While he is dis- 
tributing parish doles to the poor he knows 
that there is none poorer than himself. He 
is gradually dropped by all the society of 
the neighbourhood—at least, so far as meet- 
ing on equal terms is concerned. He begs 
and borrows as he can. At last he goes to 
his brethren in the neighbourhood to obtain 
certificates of poverty, that he may get 
small donations of money and parcels of 
second-hand clothing. The church where 
he officiates has perhaps many wealthy 
attendants, but it does not enter into the 
mind of any of them to give any help 
beyond a pheasant ora goose at Christmas. 
Then come county-court summonses and 
compositions with creditors. The tragedies 
disclosed before the committees of our 
eleemosynary clerical societies are often of 
the most heartrending description. Some- 
times the poor curate sinks beneath the 
burden of a life which is too hard for him. 
Ofttimes, we are glad to think, sustained 











ageing curate suffers hardship and in- 
equality. The curacies of the church are 


fall of all kinds of anomalies. There is no 
standard to measure either the work or 
the rewards. One man, for instance, 
spends many hours in elaborately con- 
structing a sermon full of thought, feeling, 
and erudition ; another for a quarter of an 
hour preaches indifferently what he has 
copied from a book or from a lithographed 
discourse. In either case the reward is 
precisely the same. In his week-day work, 
one man is a “squire of dames,” and great 
at dinner-parties ; another sedulously de- 
votes the principal part of his time to the 
visitation of the sick and poor. In either 
case the remuneration is exactly the same. 
Of course, the broad fact remains that the 
man who fills a pulpit ably, and sedulously 
visits the poor, becomes recognised as a 
good man, and gets good chances. But 
bis chances are not really much better 
the 1 those of his idle brother, who makes 
himself socially acceptable, and perhaps 
gets a living by pleasing a great patron 
with his comic stories, or marries the 
daughter of some peer or prelate. 

There are various other hardships in the 
curate’s lot. One of these is insecurity of 
tenure. A recent writer in the Times 
charged the curates with wandering about. 
They have often to wander about through 
no fault of their own. Their position is 
sometimes that of the warm nest on the 
rotten bough. The curate, for instance, 
has established himself in a way; he has 
made many friends ; his fibres have settled 
in the land; he thinks he sees the fruit of 
the labour of his hands. Bat his incum- 
bent dies. The new incumbent may be 
able to do all the work himself, or he 
may desire to fill the post with some 
relative or friend, and the old curate 
has to go. Or some cause of difference 
between incumbent and curate may arise; 
and, right or wrong, the one who neces- 
sarily has to give way is the curate. He 
is at any time liable to six months’ notice 
from his incumbent. Theoretically, the 
notice has to be approved by the bishop ; 
but in some instances the bishop acts at 
once upon the vicar’s notice, and never 
gives the curate the chance of a hearing. 
It is thus seen that a curate may be obliged 


by the faith that is in them, they struggle | to change much oftener than he wishes. 


manfully under their burden for years, and 
very often glide into some quiet haven for 
the evening of their days. 

We have just been taking an extreme 


case, but in nearly every case the working | vicar. If arich marriage-fee is given to the 


The expenses of a removal, or of repeated 
removals, will often eat up a year's little 
income. Then the curate gets, as a rule, 
little of the good things which fall to a 
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officiating curate, he does not keep it him- 
self, but it goes tothe incumbent. Again, a 
curate never holds a cathedral appointment. 
Lord Liverpool’s government, curiously 
enough, ran a danger of going to pieces on 
a curate’s question. The Prince Regent 
wished to give Mr. Sumner a canonry while 
he was still a curate. Lord Liverpool said 
that it was impossible to give an unbene- 
ficed clergyman a canonry. A difficulty of 
this kind was easily got over, and that 
luckiest of curates was for forty years the 
prince-bishop of Winchester. Just as each 
French recruit has the biton of field- 
marshal in his knapsack, and as every 
American may be President of the United 
States, so every curate has the remote 
chance of being an archbishop. 

Every profession has its black sheep, and 
the Churchisnotexemptfromthem. Among 
the rest, some of the curates drop out of 
the ranks, and become sad stragglers in 
the rear of the black-coated army. Some 
men have never proceeded beyond deacons’ 
orders, being unable to obtain the neces- 
sary testimonials. A man who has made 
a false step will, if sincere, succeed in re- 
covering himself; but great numbers have 
no desire, and make no attempts, so to re- 
cover themselves. There is no doubt, also, 
that at times there are “sham” curates 
about—people making false pretences of 
being in holy orders. Some extraordinary 
stories are told to this effect, which often 
make incumbents insist’ on seeing the 
official documents called “letters of order,” 
and having references, and not testimonials, 
which latter may be of old date and even 
forged. There are a great number of 
curates unattached, who are generically 
called “‘ clerical hacks.” Some of these are 
discarded curates, who can obtain no other 
employment; but some, also, are gentlemen 
who cannot afford to take poor curacies, 
who mainly support themselves by tuition 
or other intellectual work, but are unwilling 
to sever themselves from the direct ministry 
of the Church. As the curate gets older, 
we are afraid, though he may pay his 
way, and make many friends, that in the 
multitude of instances his case becomes 
worse. What would operate to his ad- 
vantage in another sphere is a positive dis- 
advantage in the clerical sphere. The older 
and wiser and more experienced he is, the 
more is he likely to become a drug in the 
market. He has no better chance of a 
living in the twentieth year after his ordi- 
nation than after his first year; indeed, the 
chance is not half so good towards the end 








of his career as it was at the beginning. 
The old rector does not like to have a still 
older curate, who may be better than him- 
self. The young daughters of the rector or 
squire do not care for the ancient curate, 
who may be married already, and would 
not be worth marrying from any point of 
view. There is just one chance for the 
oldest and feeblest of curates—and the 
older and feebler, the better the chance— 
he may become a “ warming-pan.” The 
position is not dignified, but it is com- 
fortable. A man is wanted to hold a 
living for a youngster who may be still at 
college or at school. A curate may some- 
times obtain the appointment on giving a 
bond of resignation on some future occa- 
sion. Another plan is that a very old curate 
should be appointed, with sufficient life to 
do the work, but not sufficient to do the 
work for long. Some curate, in a green old 
age, is discovered, who will hold the 
vicarage; and when he is past work he is 
able to employ a curate for himself for 
his remaining days. He dies off; the new 
vicar is appointed, the curate dismissed. 
Thus things move round ina vicious circle. 
It has been said that curates would be 
averse to a position which would involve a 
permanent settlement and graduated pay. 
This, however, is a mistake. The great 
mass of curates regard such a position 
as one of unattainable ambition. They 
would infinitely prefer it to the slender 
chance in a lottery which they at present 
possess. 

A great many efforts are constantly 
being made to relieve the impecuniosity of 
that proverbial Church mouse, the stipen- 
diary curate. The Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy is the oldest and 
most useful of these institutions. The 
corporation gives grants to necessitous 
clergymen, grants for the education and 
apprenticing of their children, annuities 
to their widows and daughters. There 
are several institutions for the reception 
of clergymen’s widows with small annuities 
attached. Then there are two admirable 
societies : the Curates’ Augmentation Fund 
and the Poor Clergy Relief Society. The 
latter gives grants of money to relieve 
urgent distress. The original aim of the 
former was to add fifty pounds a year to 
the income of every curate of fifteen years’ 
standing. This is a well-devised plan, and 
is akin to the Sustentation Fund so suc- 
cessfully projected by Dr. Chalmers for the 
Free Church of Scotland, but we believe 
that it never received a sufficient amount 
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of support to be able to carry out its 
original programme. Lach of these so- 
cieties has been robbed, by its officials, of 
many thousand pounds, a robbery of a 
peculiarly heartless character, though it is 
difficult to suppose that such defalcations 
can have taken place if there had been ade- 
quate business supervision on the part of 
trustees and other officials. Nearly all the 
dioceses have societies to relieve the poor 
clergy, or at least their widows and 
orphans, and a great deal is also done 
by private benevolence. There are also 
Clergy Daughters’ Schools, but those de- 
mand an. expenditure quite beyond the 
means of the poorest clergy. 

Bat still it is evident, that if a curate 
really discharges arduous duties of the 
greatest importance to the community, his 
proper food and clothing ought to be given 
to him, not as a matter of benevolence, but 
of right. It is lamentable to see the 
dignitaries of the Church of England 
absorbed in the elaborate trifles of Ritual- 
ism, agitated by matters of colours and 
postures, while there isa great and grow- 
ing scandal existing within the borders of 
the Church itself which may be fraught 
with disastrous practical results. Already 
it is said that there is a great falling off in 
the number of highly-educated men in the 
service of the Church of England. There 
will always be men willing to enter the 
Church who would do worse when out of 
the Church, to whom the salary, low as 
it is, is a gain; to whom the position, 
moderate as it is, is a social advance. Sach 
men, however, by no means represent the 
former high standard of the Church. No 
man of sense in the present day, unless 
possessed of great wealth or great influ- 
ence, would advise his son to enter the 
Church, as a profession yielding a fair 
subsistence. If the son has an earnest 
desire to achieve the great objects of the 
Christian ministry, a right-minded father 
will place before him the almost certain 
penury and obscurity of his lot. In 
fact, for clergymen who do not wish to 
bring scandal on their profession, curates 
must practically become a celibate order. 
Human nature being what it is, it may 
be a long time before this may be the 
case, and in the meantime there is, and 
probably always will be, a large amount 
of clerical distress to be dealt with. 
Granted the imprudence of the curates in 
marrying and having large families, a true 
philanthropy will try to assist them. If 


we find a man diseased, we endeavour to 








heal him without enquiring too nicely how 
far his illness may have been brought about 
by his unscientific neglect of sanitary laws. 

It may be hoped that in course of time a 
re-distribution of clerical incomes, and an 
alteration of the laws of patronage, may do 
something. At the same time, a great deal 
of responsibility rests upon congregations 
themselves. They profess to be guided 
by the Book, which tells them that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and that 
those who preach are to live by their 
preaching. Yet they give to those who 
are charged with their highest interests 
less than they give to doctors and lawyers, 
or even what they give their clerks and 
servants—scanty wages, and no rise in 
them. Certainly the Church and its real 
well-wishers cannot allow things to remain 
as they are. 
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LireratTorz is not, as it once was, the only 
superior minister of the court of King 
Christmas. Science and art have now 
each their portfolio, and very zealously, 
it must be owned, are their respective 
departments administered. 

Surely the most delightfal offering ever 
laid by science at the feet of youth is the 
beautiful Cellini kaleidoscope of the London 
Stereoscopic Company. Nothing very new 
about a kaleidoscope, you say? Ah, but 
there you are wrong. There are kaleido- 
scopes and kaleidoscopes, just as there are 
faggots and faggots. And the Cellini is 
of “the other sort” altogether. Not that 
I mean anything at all disrespectful to- 
wards the good old tin tube with its little 
shifting mosaic of blue and green and red 
and yellow bits of glass, through which I 
used to peer with such delight in the days 
when life had still something to offer, if 
only at Christmas-time. There were some 
exceedingly pretty combinations to be got 
out of that, and if there were on the whole 
perhaps a certain sameness—a general 
suggestion as of a glorified floorcloth, or a 
church window from which all sorts of 
** denominational ” subjects had been 
jealously excluded—that was the fault of 
circumstances, not of the instrument; and 
we were not hypercritical in those days, 
thank goodness. 

Still, even in the unsophisticated youth- 
ful mind of that Plancian consulate, there 
was always a certain sense of unrealised 
potentialities in that pleasant little waif 
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of science. And now the latent faculties 
of the instrument have been developed, 
and the new Cellini kaleidoscope is the 
result. In mere personal appearance, 
indeed, the new instrument has made a 
marvellous advance upon its predecessor ; 
looking much more like a microscope or 
some other scientific weapon of the kind 
than a mere plaything for the amusement 
of a winter’s evening. But the great 
alteration is to be found in the objects 
themselves. Formerly you had to look 
through them at the light, so that little 
bits of glass were the only things possible. 
Now, the altered position of the little glass 
case, in which they are confined, enables 
the light to fall directly upon them, and 
so does away with all necessity for their 
being in any way transparent. 

And accordingly, in the smart little brass 
object-box of the Cellini instrument now 
before me, I find all sorts of droll little 
odds and ends. Here is a small red rose 
with two tiny green leaves growing upon 
a golden stalk, apparently a fragment 
from some discarded article of Palais Royal 
jewellery. Herea Lilliputianonyxcrossthat 
has, no doubt, come from the too well fur- 
nished chatelaine of somecarelessdoll. Here 
is a bright blue bead from some little girl’s 
necklace ; here a red bead, equally bright, 
but smaller; and two black pearls, and a 
golden star, and a tiny morsel of chain, 
and half-a-dozen twisted spikes of tinsel, 
and a bit of gilt-beading from a picture- 
frame, and an onyx waistcoat-button, and 
a mother-of-pearl shirt-button, and half- 
a-dozen similar and dissimilar waifs and 
strays beside. And the effects obtained 
out of these heterogeneous and not in- 
trinsically very valuable elements is some- 
thing really startling. I used to think 
that next to the quite unequalled collection 
at the old Rosenberg Palace, at Copenhagen, 
the most wonderful sight in the way of 
jewellery in the world was to be found in 
the shop-windows of the Palais Royal and 
Rue de la Paix. Indeed, as a mere question 
of glitter, and without reference to any 
comparative merit in respect of taste or 
design, I should say the Parisian exhibition 
had it pretty much its own way. But 
with this wonderfal little instrament you 
may go on twisting out fresh combinations 
two or three hundred to the minute, for 
just as long as you like to keep your eye 
to the glass and your fingers on the screw. 
And you may turn for an hour, and not 
find half-a-dozen combinations either 
vulgar or commonplace, whilst many of 











them will be unsurpassed in their way even 
by the gems of the Rosenberg itself. 

And then—whisper now !—if you want 
to see what the Cellini can really do, get 
mamma to empty out the indigenous odds 
and ends for awhile, and supply their 
place with a little handful of the smaller 


articles in her jewel-box. If she has any 
unset stones, so much the better. But 
anything will do—rings, small brooches, 
bits of chain, studs, buttons, earrings, and 
so forth. Then take it to the candle and 
turn it slowly round, and you need not 
envy Aladdin any more. 

Two suggestions, however, I would 
even yet venture to make to the inven- 
tors of this delightful toy. The first, 
which is the provision of some sort of 
screen round the eye-piece, may, indeed, 
be carried out by the observer himself, by 
grace of a small slice of brown paper. 
But the other is not so easily managed, 
and is, in fact, the more important of the 
two. It is the introduction of some ap- 
pliance by which to enable the observer, 
when he has hit off some more than usually 
happy combination, to fix the object-box 
in that position until it is done with. If 
the Cellini is to be used, as it certainly 
ought to be used, by jewellers in designing 
brooches, stars, and such like ornaments, 
this is a very essential feature; and even 
for domestic use it is aggravating, when 
you have brought someone from one end 
of the drawing-room to another on purpose 
to look at some exquisite “ arrangement in 
sapphire and pearl,” to be greeted with 
the plaintive remonstrance: “ Why, it’s 
nothing but a great carbuncle set with 
emeralds, and I don’t like it one bit.” 

Then, if you are tired of looking through 
one eye and want to vary the entertainment 
by operating with both at once, you may 
turn from optical to chemical science and 
revel in the feast of Living Colours pro- 
vided by the same ingenious caterers. You 
will have to be alittle more careful in your 
manipulation of this clever toy, and must 
not be disappointed if the first attempt or 
two prove comparative failures. But a 
little of the “three p’s ”—practice, patience, 
and perseverance—will bring you through 
triumphantly, and you will have the satis- 
faction of finding that in this case, at all 
events, virtue has not to be its own reward. 

Next comes a very quaint little bit of 
science in the shape of a small circular slab 
of highly-polished walnut-wood, with a 
diminutive wooden beaver-hutch standing 
on one side, and projecting from the other 
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a little brass handle. When you turn 
this handle out come a couple of tiny 
mice, and the two chase one another 
round the little table till they disappear 
again into their house, staying there 
quietly if you let them alone, but pop- 
ping out again the instant you move the 
handle, and scuttling backwards or for- 
wards, just as you happen to turn it one 
way or the other. There are no strings 
or wires, be it understood. You may take 
the little fellows up if you like, and make 
sure of that. But, so long as you turn, 
they will run, and why they do it will be— 
if you are a little boy disposed that way— 
a very nice little puzzle for you to find out. 
So, too, will be the neat little boxwood 
paradox, whose head fits so loosely that 
you can’t get it off. It evidently does come 
off somehow, for there is a coin of some 
sort inside, and you can hear it rattle. So 
there is something to look for besides the 
mere mot de |’énigme. 

There is no such reward in the case 
of the more elegant and elaborate Bismarck 
Puzzle, unless, indeed, you find one in the 
fact, that when the pretty little box shall 
have been taken to pieces, you will find it 
just as great a puzzle to put it together 
again. Still, it will be something to have 
“found out Bismarck ;” and you can pass 
the rest of the evening—if you have 
nothing better to do—in applying the 
same principle to any other diplomatic 
mysteries that may occur to you. 

After Bismarck you will be no doubt ina 
fitting frame of mind to attack The Puzzle 
of the Day, or Who can Raise the Obelisk? 
Cleopatra's needle is not in this case quite 
so large as that with which Mr. Dixon had 
to deal, nor will you find the needful 
operations quite so elaborate as those 
carried out on the Thames Embankment. 
But if you think Iam going to tell you 
what they are, youareegregiously mistaken. 

Neither am I going to explain the mys- 
tery of Lucas’s Paradox. That is, however, 
for a different reason. Why the four little 
bits of pink card ruled off with gilt lines 
into squares of about half an inch should, 
when placed side by side in one particular 
way, present an aggregate of sixty-five 
squares, when in another position they 
only make up sixty-four of, so far, at all 
events, as I can see, precisely the same 
size, is, I confess, as profound a mystery 
to me as it can fairly be to you. Hight 
times eight are certainly sixty-four, and 
though I don’t feel quite so sure when 
I get beyond the magic boundary of 








the duodecimal, I am by no means pre- 
pared to deny off-hand that five times 
thirteen may possibly be sixty-five. But 
it is easier to admit a point than to 
account for it. I wonder whether it has 
anything to do with squaring the circle. 

And so having fairly puzzled not only 
you but myself, I think it about time to 
turn to the means of puzzling other people, 
with which the Stereoscopic Company pro- 
vides us plentifully. Here is the Enchanted 
Coffer, whose body and lid you may see for 
yourself are both perfectly impervious, yet 
into which I will, without opening it, pass 
any number of coins it can hold. Here, 
again, is the Name Mystery, by the aid 
of which I will read your very inmost 
thoughts, dragging forth from them by 
briefest consultation of the magic cards 
the “Name” you would fain conceal in 
their profoundest depths. And here again 
is the Portfolio Bewitched, into the green 
envelope pasted on the cover of which I 
will place two photographs, say of Clown 
and Pantaloon, or Garibaldi and the Pope, 
or Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield. 
Then I close the portfolio. Hey! presto! 
pass! The envelope is empty, and the 
photographs framed lovingly side by side. 

About the next mystery there is, I am 
afraid, something not quite canny. I am 
not at all sure how far I may be justified 
in even speaking of such a thing in con- 
nection with the innocent recreations of 
Christmas. Yet here before me, an incon- 
testable “ scientific” fact, is that terrible 
machine, The Spirit Slate ; and I am bound 
to admit, from personal investigation, that 
—with proper manipulation, of course— 
you have but to hold that simple-looking 
article under the table for half a minute 
to obtain from it a written reply to any 
questions you may please to ask. If you 
don’t manipulate it properly the spirits 
of course will not answer. But what of 
that? Does anything ever answer that is 
not properly worked ? 

And so, with a new version of the famous 
confidence-trick, our list of scientific toys 
comes to an end. You would not take 
this little Prize Marksman, in his dapper 
little French uniform, who is taking most 
careful aim at a venerable forest tree full 
three inches off, to be a dishonest character, 
or one given to unprincipled jests of a 
practical description. But just test him 
by placing some coin of the realm—let us 
say, for economy’s sake, a farthing—upon 
the breech-piece of his rifle, and see what 
will become of it. If that ingenious but 
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untrustworthy marksman does not forth- 
with fire it straight into the very heart of 
the tree, it will be—well, probably because 
his mechanism has got out of order. 
Another and almost equally novel 
feature of modern Christmas observance 
in the shape of what may fairly be termed 
the cosaque invasion. “A soldier,” the 
old story tells us, “ loved a Cosaque maid ;” 
but what that cosaque was made of, the 
authorities unfortunately do not inform us. 
I am sure I cannot tell you what cosaques 
are made of, or rather, to speak correctly, I 
should be sorely puzzled to tell you any- 
thing of which they may not apparently be 
made. I believe the latest novelties sug- 
gested in the way of valentines, before the 
craze forthat remarkablesocial phenomenon 
began somewhat to die out, were a ton of 
coal and a pair of sixteen-shilling trousers. 
The cosaque mania has not quite arrived 
at that stage of development; but it is on 
the highway to it. Here, for instance, are 
a dozen boxes sent me by Messrs. Mead 
and Co., the first of which has a startling 
picture representing a young lady, in 
acrobatic attire, springing in a blaze of 
fire from a gigantic cracker. It is not 
without some trepidation that I consent 
to an experimental pull being given to one 
of the shiny blue, red, green, and yellow 
confections, with their white lace edges 
and their gay little adornments of bou- 
quets, and cupids, and angels, and goodness 
knows what beside. Lady acrobats are 
admirable institutions in their way, no 
doubt, but the drawing-room is hardly 
their sphere, and ifi—— However, long 
before the question has any chance of being 
thoroughly argued ont, Miss Cis and Miss 
Edith have decided it for themselves, with 
the result that the shiny red, blue, and 
yellow crackers contain, not actual lady 
acrobats themselves, but a neat little selec- 
tion from the various articles of ordinary 
feminine attire, which they have laid aside. 
Why the Red, White, and Blue box, 
the contents of which are ornamented 
with little chariots and horses, Median 
and Persian, Greek and Roman, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and so forth, should be pre- 
sided over by H.M. the British Lion, 
robed and crowned, and leaning upon his 
sceptre in an evidently confirmed attack 
of chrenic rheumatism and acute in- 
flammation of the temper, is a question 
I can no more undertake to solve than 
I can that of why Mr. J. Bull, whom 
in the next pictorial label Britannia, with 
a flag-bearer and half-a-score juvenile 








Britannias in her train, is welcoming with 
outstretched arms, on his return from the 
fatigues and dangers of a visit to the 
Paris Exhibition, should have deliberately 
sacrificed all his luggage in order to 
carry ashore under each arm a gigantic 
cosaque about the size of Britannia her- 
self. Here he is, however, crackers and 
ali. And here too are Comical Dogs, keep- 
ing guard over a monster dozen tastefully 
decorated in quiet greys and browns, 
relieved by gleaming golden fringe, and 
adorned with capital figures of storks, and 
cranes, and pelicans, and flamingoes, and 
various other long-legged long-billed fowl 
known and unknown. And the Lady’s 
Trunk, with its gorgeous contents, glit- 
tering with gold, gay with colour, fairy- 
like with transparent glycerine, quaint 
with brightly coloured figures in correctest 
Chinese costume. And last, not least, the 
Forget-me-Not, most tasteful collection 
of all, with its bouquet on the white 
watered box, and its rows of green and 
purple crackers, each ornamented with its 
beautifally finished spray of violets or forget- 
me-nots, roses or lilies-of-the-valley. For 
the contents of all this battery of crackers, 
Messrs. Mead appear to have confined 
themselves in the present instance almost 
entirely to varieties of eccentric costume, 
dominoes, Japanese headdresses, and the 
like, artfully constructed in tissue-paper. 
Not very durable wear, perhaps, and sug- 
gestive on the whole rather of a trans- 
than a cis-equatorial climate at this precise 
season of the year. But admirable vehicles, 
no doubt, for fun and flirting—as indeed 
what is not, while one is happily still at 
the age for it. 

Messrs. Tom Smith and Co., on the 
other hand, go in for internal as well as 
external variety. The dozen bright blue 
crackers, indeed, which form the contents 
of their Golden Dish, contain only a 
variety of “‘ novel headdresses of medizval 
design;” as also do those which, in the 
next packet that comes to hand, the 
kneeling slave is humbly offering—“ from 
Tom Smith”—to a Cleopatra, whose some- 
what transparent drapery will at all events 
be in keeping with them. But when I 
take up the next box of Puzzles, the 
venerable features of the inscrutable pro- 
pounder of riddles on whose lid seem 
somehow strangely familiar to me, the 
first pink cracker on which Cis and Edith 
lay their irreverent young paws presents 
them, ndt with a fire-balloony garment, 
but with a pen-and-ink map of Europe. 
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Whereto is appended the mysterious in- 
struction : 


Search over stormy Europe and seek Britannia where 
The vultures and the jackals are gathered to the 


With —- a sons and shotted guns she bids the 
Bear take care 
Not to prowl a tail’s-length nearer to her empire 
in the East. 
I forget exactly how long a bear’s tail is, 
but unless I mistake, it is one to which 
Polonius himself would not refuse the 
praise of wit. Meanwhile, Miss Edith, 
who is a sedate and thorough-going young 
person, sits down deliberately to review 
her map, tail-length by tail-length, if need 
be, till the enigmatic Britannia be found. 
Whereon Cis, whose thorough-goingness 


. rans on different lines, plunges two chubby 


fists into a box of Surprise Cosaques, and 
with a vehement tug fires off a double- 
barrelled shot, bringing to light two highly 
enigmaticscrapsof tissue,each covered with 
cuneiform inscriptions of the most archaic 
appearance. 
held up to the light, these venerable 
cryptograms resolve themselves into very 
simple remarks in very modern English, 
and of a complimentary but somewhat 
personal character, at which Miss Edith, 
who has solved her own enigma by this 
time, and who has not the slightest idea of 
allowing any liberties to be taken even in 
print, tosses her head with an offended air 
and a haughty exclamation of “Stuff!” | 
She is still at least half an inch taller than | 
usual when Cis, who has pursued her 
researches diligently, appeals to her for 
information as to what telephone 
may spell. Then her young majesty 
marches up to me with the gorgeous box, 
each of whose cracker-contents encloses | 
one of those useful wonders of science, 
and requests that I will order these. 


“And then, you know, if they must talk | 
they can do it from the 


nonsense, papa, 
other end of the table.” 


As for Christmas and New Year’s Cards, | 


to say that their name is legion would be 
to use a very inadequate style of nomen- 
clature. If I had, [ won’t say a whole 
Christmas number, but a whole Christmas 
volume or two at my disposal, I might, 


perhaps, be able to deal with the subject | 


in something like detail. As it is, I must 


just pick out a few°of the more charac- | 
| —rich-scented sachets, in gorgeous array 
of white satin and purple velvet, glowing 


or two from 


teristic, a “ specimen brick” 
Messrs. 


each elaborate house of cards. 


Dean and Son and Messrs. Rimmel seem | 
to have laid themselves out more espe- | 
cially to meet the views of those with | 





Artfully manipulated, and | 


whom economy is perforce a chief con- 
sideration. A few small cards—oneof them, 
by-the-way, very pretty, with shiny blue 
forget-me-nots on rice paper—two or three 
cheap paper boxes of scent, a folding paper 
almanack with grotesque French figures, 
and a plaster-of-Paris lobster with a pill-box 
in his stomach containing a tiny bottle of 
scent, seem to constitute the contributions 
'of the latter firm to the extravagances of 
the season. The former would appear to 
have been more inventive, having achieved 
the origination, not only of a novel idea in 
cards in the shape of a large silver initial 
letter prettily decked with flowers, but of 
some new games with cards. Not common 
wicked playing-cards, you will understand, 
but cards of that type beloved of school- 
girl circles, to many of which the new 
| games of Snip Snap and A Friendly Party, 
the Bouquet Game and Fan and Flirtation, 
will afford plenty of harmless amusement 
during the long wiater evenings. 
Next comes the contribution of Messrs. 
| Atterton and Mills, who have a very pretty 
taste in tender greens and blues; the apple- 
blossom exterior of one large folding 
card, and the graceful trellis-work of some 
climbing plant, of which my botanical 
knowledge does not supply the name, 
which decks the interior of another called 
“A Message through the Snow,” being 
| Specially noteworthy. The lines too which 
accompany them are above the average. 
Messrs. S. J. Saunders, on the other hand, 
| appear to have a speciality for choice pale 
'greys and fawns for their backgrounds, 
| whereupon gleam rich red and yellow roses 
and brilliant batterflies, and delicate quaker 
| grass, and feathers from the wings of fairy 
birds. Inventive, too, are Messrs. ‘Saunders, 
as is shown by the pretty little flower fan 
| that opens ont, as Cis delightedly observes, 
“when you pull him tail ;” and an elegant 
little group of birds, that “cheep and 
twitter” when pinched artfally in the 
right place. But the gem of their collec- 
tion is decidedly that delicious little group 
of the handsome tabby mamma and her 
round-eyed little family, neatly mounted 
on a gold card, and itself quite one of the 





best oleographs I have ever seen. 


In Mr. Goode’s liberal hands the ordi- 
nary Christmas greetings assume rather 
the form of elaborate Christmas Valentines 


with bright flowers and gay plumaged 
birds, and sheeny with a profusion of 
glittering silver lace that makes the very 
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snow seem dusky and the moonlight dull 
white. 

Mr. Bennett presents himself before us 
with an exceedingly pretty and really very 
appropriate novelty in the shape of a set 
of cards of various patterns, ingeniously 
besprinkled with a sort of glittering pow- 
der, which admirably imitates the effect 
of hoarfrost. The result, in the wintry 
scenes especially, is excellent. Mr. Daniel, 
on the other hand, gets the brilliancy of 
his effects from glowing tints and golden 
backgrounds. Quaintly grotesque, too, are 
some of his designs, as witness the young 
Puck of four years old, holly-branch in 
cap, and toys in either hand, riding 
triumphant through golden space on a 
glorified cakhage-leaf. Or, again, prettily 
fantastic, as in this whole series of baby 
idylls, where coquettish little ladies and 
gallant little gentlemen play through their 
little serio-comedy of baby-life under the 
burnished golden sky, and the dapper 
little robins chirp at them from out the 
crisp white snow. Mr. Sulman also cul- 
tivates the fantastic element, which is not 
often, for instance, more daringly repre- 
sented than by this double-jointed Japanese 
damsel, who so skilfully balances on her 
uplifted toe the circular tablet which con- 
veys the sender’s wishes for “a happy new 
year.” Mr. Sulman, too, besides an un- 
usually rich and artistic collection of 
birds, flowers, and other subjects of the 
more ordinary class, has introduced a 
nautical type which would appear to be 
peculiarly his own; and which, besides 
being admirably executed, must have in 
many cases a special appropriateness. 

Perhaps, though it is in some cases hard 
to choose, Messrs. Marcus Ward’s are, 
on the whole, the most attractive of all. 
Here, for instance, is one charming little 
“triptych,” with its solemn procession of 
tiny men and women filing daintily past 
against the golden background and singing 
as they go, both words and music being 

iven at the foot. Here is another, similar 
in form, but with a giorious group of 
flowers in the place of the procession. 
Here is a tiny Japanese cabinet with its 
quaint gold and silver pattern on its black 
ground; here a dapper little baby-life- 
guardsman of fifty years ago; here a life- 
like group of sheep ruefully wishing each 
other a merry Christmas in the snow; or 
Tabby Tom picking his cautious way along 
the snow-laden trunk of a fallen tree with 
unexpected greetings for some too jovial 
sparrow singing unguarded carols among 














the leafless boughs. To one of the series 
there must surely be some story attached 
into the confidence of which the publicis not 
taken. A coquettish damsel in dainty cap 
and apron, short skirts, and dapper crimson 
stockings, leans thoughtfully on the handle 
of her broom ; and at the back is the legend: 
Ob, when I am sweeping—sweeping, 
My heart goes into a song, 
And. I fancy that I am breaking 
All the fetters that do you wrong. 
I am sweeping away the dreamlights 
That dazzle your waking eyes ; 
I am scattering all the shadows 
That keep you from winning the prize. 
I am sweeping away the troubles 
That hinder and fret the soul, 
And am making a fresh fair pathway 
To take you straight to the goal. 

And so at last I come to the last batch 
upon my list, and find that in their pre- 
parations for Christmas Messrs. Delarue 
and Co. do not confine themselves to mere 
cards,'‘but provide more substantial articles 
for the season’s greetings. Some of the 
former, indeed, are very pretty; notably 
some exquisitely pale green cards with 
delicious little groups of birds fluttering 
irresponsibly in mid-air or among graceful 
sprays of flowers. The curious Peacock 
Cards, too, are a happy combination of the 
quaint and the gorgeous. But Messrs. 
Delarue’s chief strength is in their natty 
almanacks and diaries; their neat little mo- 
rocco calendars to stand on your writing- 
table and prevent you from misdating 
your letters ; their compact little “‘ finger- 
almanacks,” neatly packed away in a natty 
little Russian leather card-case, half the 
size of that required for your visiting- 
tickets ; their gorgeous satin-lined purses ; 
their useful desk-diaries, and calendars of 
all sizes and designs for wall, or table, or 
pocket. Handsomer or more tasteful 
presents it would be hard to choose for 
Christmas or for any other time. 

Certainly this matter of pretty and useful 
presents is ordered a good deal better in 
this present year of grace than in those 
far-off days when people gave us gifts, and 
we liked them, ugly as they generally were, 
more than we like most things nowadays. 











PACKS OF CARDS, OLD AND NEW. 

How many English families and social 
gatherings play at round games of cards 
about Christmas-time, would puzzle all our 
wise men to determine. Little, however, 
do card-players know of the many points 
of curious interest connected with these 
pieces of thickened paper. 
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Dr. Willsher, who has prepared by 
authority a description of the extensive 
and valuable collection of playing-cards 
in the British Museum, reminds us that 
five hundred years have passed away 
since what may be called the positive 
history of such cards commenced. “ We 
now find them spread all over the world, 
and forming one of the most seductive 
allurements of all classes of society. The 
hold thus widely and strongly secured 
depends, no doubt, on the varied and ready 
way in which cards may be made to admi- 
nister both to lawful amusement and to that 
which is condemned as the exciting vice 
of gambling. The vicissitudes of chance 
have ever had a powerful hold on man- 
kind.” These vicissitudes, as we all know, 
lead by a well-beaten path to gambling. 
The convenience of cards for use is one of 
the reasons why they are so much adopted 
in playing games of hazard. They appeal, 
moreover, to a class of combinations and 
calculations quite beyond the range of dice 
and dominoes; while at the same time 
they may be made to afford, in a simplicity 
of use, amusement and excitement to illite- 
rate persons, and, by a more complicated 
application of powers, a pastime to more 
cultivated intellects. 

Three theories are afloat concerning the 
origin of playing-cards. First, that they had 
their birth in the East, whence they were 
brought toEurope. Secondly, that no satis- 
factory evidence exists to show that they 
were ever anything else than of European 
origin. Thirdly, that although there may be 
sufficient evidence that they were of very 
ancient origin in India and China, European 
nations probably invented them indepen- 
dently, without borrowing from the East. 
As the learned pundits are notagreed on this 
knotty question, we may pass it by—simply 
remarking that unquestioned specimens 
are extant dated as far back as the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The British 
Museum Collection is valuable for archwo- 
logical study, irrespective of mere amuse- 
ment. It comprises packs of cards, and 
portions of packs, of English, French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
Hindoo, and Chinese origin. Dr. Willsher, 
who prepared the descriptive catalogue by 
order of the trustees, has added coloured 
representations of some of the cards, 
obtained by Goupil’s photozincographic 
and polychrome process. 

Few of us are aware that the old playing- 
cards were more numerous and more com- 
plicated than those with which we are now 





familiar. Many of them, now wholly 
disused in Europe (except possibly among 
gipsy fortune-tellers), were called Tarots ; 
they were used for divination long before 
their combination with number or numeral 
cards (pip-cards, as we usually call them), 
and long before either were used for 
gambling. There were generally twenty- 
two tarots in the ancient packs, usually 
emblazoned with whole-length figures or 
other symbolical emblems of various con- 
ditions of life, or vicissitudes contingent to 
human nature. Some packs comprised 
tarots only, and ranged to forty or fifty in 
number. They were mostly numbered at 
the top, and inscribed at the bottom; the 
inscription being more frequently in 
French than in any other language. 

By about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the two kinds began to be combined 
in one pack for purposes of amusement, 
more frequently than for fortune-telling 
or for gambling. One combined pack 
described by Dr. Willsher contains emble- 
matical figures of a pope, an emperor, a 
king, a jester, the sun, the moon, tem- 
perance, and many other personified sub- 
jects ; together with a few depicting the 
danger and bad effects of gambling. In 
addition there are sixteen of what we 
should now designate court-cards, and four 
suit or number cards of ten in each suit. 

In playing with compound packs the 
tarots were superior in power to each and 
all of the other cards, and had also some 
kind of precedence among themselves, 
difficult now to determine. Venice appears 
to have set the example of using’ seventy- 
eight cards altogether, tarots and the others 
combined. Then followed Spain, France, 
and Germany, each making many altera- 
tions, mostly in the number of tarots. By 
degrees players wished for a smaller total 
number of cards in each pack; and the 
makers accordingly got rid of the emble- 
matical tarots representing the virtues, &c. 

There are many varieties of size and 
shape in the old cards. Some are nearly 
square, some very oblong, but nearly all 
stiff and inflexible. The French have in 
most ages adopted smaller cards than our- 
selves. One pack, specially described, 
less than two inches long by one inch in 
width, are made of such delicate card- 
board that the whole pack could be slipped 
into a glove, or held concealed in the 
palm of the hand. MHindoo and Persian 
cards, quite circular, two inches and a 
half in diameter, are extant. One dainty 





little pack has been made in thin sheet 
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silver, not larger than a lady’s finger-nail. 
Among the engraved figures on a pack of 
tarot-cards in the British Museum, one 
represents La Papesse, or Pope Joan—a 
female occupant of St. Peter’s chair whose 
real existence was once believed in, but 
who is now consigned to the limbo of 
exploded traditions. Other tarot figures, 
briefly adverted to above, were emperors 
and empresses, betrothed lovers, charioteers, 
wheels of fortune, hermits, the devil with 
a pair of imps, the Last Judgment—three 
nude figures rising from graves, and look- 
ing up to a radiant being. What part 
such cards could subserve in necromancy 
or divination it is not difficult to see. One 
old German pack, with Latin inscriptions 
at the top and German at the bottom, 
includes a queer tarot-card representing a 
man in a drunken sleep after dinner, and 
a woman lifting to her lips a flagon of 
half-gallon capacity—doubtless a pictorial 
stab at the vice of tippling. 

The suits which are now so important 
in a pack of cards have incidentally been 
noticed ; but something more is necessary 
to be said concerning them. The suits 
from the very first appear to have been 
four in number. In Italian cards they 
have usually been called coppe, danari, 
bastone, and spade; that is, acorn-cups, 
coins, clubs or batons, and swords. Hearts 
and diamonds afterwards superseded acorn- 
cups and coins. The French, so early as 
the middle of the fifteenth century, had 
coours, carriaux, tréfles, and piques, pretty 
much as at present ; and these designations, 
with the requisite translations in languages, 
gradually spread from one country to 
another; but Germany long retained her- 
zen, schellen, laube, and eicheln—hearts, 
bells, leaves, and acorns. The names for 
our clubs have been more numerous than 
for any other of the suits—tréfle, fiore, 
palos, kreuze, in France, Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. There was something like a 
distinction into two groups in the character 
of the suits: ie. southern, comprising 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and South 
German; and northern, comprising French, 
Swiss, and North German ; but the classifi- 
cation is not very well sustained. 

More curious are the details of infor- 
mation concerning the honours or court- 





cards—those pictures so marvellous in | 


their absurdity. 

In the first place we must state that the 
modern king, queen, and knave were never 
regarded as tarots; they always belonged 
to the larger number of cards which were 
not tarots. The knight or cavallo used 











to be represented on horseback. The 
Spaniards, not willing to admit a lady in 
the pack, withdrew the queen, and had 
first and second knights, one of whom was 
cancelled when the court-cards in each 
suit were reduced to three in number. 
The Germans had at one period upper 
servant and lower servant as two of the 
designations. For two centuries or more 
the French were accustomed to print 
under each court-card the name of the 
personage it represented—such as Alex- 
ander, Pallas, Judith, &c. This was at a 
time when a resemblance to some real per- 
sons was attempted ; but by degrees came 
into favour those specimens of the 
grotesque in gesture and costume which 
have continued ever since in English 
cards, and to a great degree on the Con- 
tinent. The double bust in some modern 
cards, intended to facilitate identification 
by the players without reversing the 
position of the card in his hand, is still 
more extravagant and absurd. 

Skilful artists were occasionally em- 
ployed to design and paint the honour 
cards. Specimens are still preserved, 
remarkable for the grace and delicacy of 
the figures, and the good taste of the 
decorative ornaments which encircled the 
centre picture. It is on record that Filippo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, as much as four 
centuries and a half ago, paid fifteen 
hundred pieces of gold for a pack of 
cards painted with allegorical figures of 
the gods, and emblematical figures of 
animals and birds. Packs painted wholly 
by hand were produced in England so late 
as the end of the last century. 

The king has been known by the proper 
characteristic designation in the several 
countries of Europe—such as roi, rey, re, 
king, kénig, kong. The queen, as stated 
above, has for some reason or other not 
been much sanctioned in Spain. The 
Germans, as we have said, at one time 
used obermann, or upper servant, instead 
of queen. As to the third member of the 
honour or court-card group, he has been 
known by the diverse names of fante, soto, 
untermann, valet, jester, knave, and jack. 

Facts of a most curious kind are on 
record concerning the court-cards or 
honours in France, during the eventfal 
series of years when king, republic, and 
emperor took the Jead in turn. In 
effacing the signs and emblems of royalty 
at the commencement of the Revolution, 
the change did not destroy the passion for 
play, either in intention or in effect. By 
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granting freedom of trade to the card- 
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makers (the manufacture having been till 
then a state monopoly), more facilities 
for play than ever were afforded. But the 
passion for persecuting royalty extended 
to bits of pasteboard as well as to more 
important matters; kings and queens of 
all the suits were proscribed. The kings 
were supplanted by sages, savans, and 
emblematical personages; the queen had 
to make room for ladies emblematical of 
freedom of marriage, of worship, of the 
press, and of commerce; while the valets 
or knights were displaced by Roman 
heroes, warriors, and even sans culottes, 
according to the taste of the artist. When 
the military achievements of the first 
Napoleon had given a new turn to the 
revolutionary fever, card-players evinced 
a revived liking for the old-fashioned 
court-cards. Napoleon, when he became 
emperor, turned his eagle glance to the 
pictures on playing-cards as well as to the 
conquest and annexation of kingdoms. 
The painter David was commissioned to 
prepare new designs; and during a few 
years many artistic packs were produced. 
For some reason or other, those designs 
did not become popular; card-players 
asked for the old patterns, and’ their 
demand was complied with. The Bour- 
bons, after the fall of Napoleon, had little 
other alteration to make in the current 
style of playing-cards than substituting 
the fleur-de-lys of their house for the eagle 
of the empire. Some attempts have been 
made in France during the last sixty years 
to introduce new and more graceful 
designs, but in vain; the winners of four 
by honours at whist still cling fondly to 
their dear old absurdly grotesque picture- 
cards. The backs are often very beautiful 
in colour and artistic in design; but king, 
queen, and knave retain their nondescript 
character. 

Over and over again have attempts 
been made in England, as in France, to 
wean card-players from their odd and old 
preferences in this matter. Large sums of 
money have been expended in obtaining 
improved designs, and improved arrange- 
ments for engraving and printing them. 
But all in vain; public taste is obstinate, 
and card-makers preforce bow to it. 

In illustration of the efforts made by 
enterprising firms to induce card-players 
to encourage artistic design, we may 
advert to a pack brought before the public 
by Messrs. Delarue four or five years ago. 
Dr. Willsher describes one of these packs 
in the British Museum; but the Times 
gave a more detailed and animated 





The pivk bears the name of 


description. 
Reuben Townroo as the immediate 
designer, but that of Felix Summer! ; as 
the real originator of the idea. The 
designer has endeavoured to retain as much 
as he could (without spoiling his design) 
of the original appearance of the picture- 
cards with which card-players are so 
familiar, and which they show such a 
settled determination to retain. The backs 
are deep blue, printed in gold with the 
royal arms of England and the ducal 
arms of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; below 
which are St. George and the dragon, and 
the Prussian double-headed eagle; the 
whole surrounded by an ornamental 
design of roses, oak-leaves, acoras, thistles, 
and shamrocks. The special characteristics 
of the several cards, as belonging to what is 
called an international pack, we will give 
in the language of the Times: “ At first 
glance, if we overlook the aces, the cards 
have the appearance of the modern 
familiar packs; but on closer inspection 
we find H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
doing duty as the king of diamonds, the 
King of the Belgians as king of hearts, the 
Crown Prince of Prussiaas king of spades, 
aud the King of Italy as king of clubs. 
The likenesses are fairly good, especially 
that of the King of Italy. The aces are 
allotted to still more powerful and distin- 
guished personages ; thus Her Majesty, as 
Empress of India and Queen of England, 
appears as ace of hearts, the President of 
the United States as ace of spades, the 
Emperor of Russia as ace of diamonds, and 
the German Emperor as ace of clubs. Bat 
Mr. Felix Summerley, with perhaps a 
pardonable penchant to pay an irreproach- 
able compliment, has allotted to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales the 
high office of queen of hearts, while to 
the Crown Princess of Germany he assigns 
the dignity of queen of clubs; the Queen 
of Greece appears as queen of diamonds, 
and the Empress of Austria as queen of 
spades. The four knaves have a more 
original character about them than the 
other court-cards. A Scotch piper with 
distended cheeks vigorously blowing his 
pipes, the utmost determination of pur- 
pose showing in his features, appears as 
knave of hearts; an officious and splendid 
functionary, obviously a gendarme, is the 
knave of spades; a yellow-bearded Swiss 
guide, with his rope on his shoulders, and 
clutching a spiked staff, is the knave of 
clubs; while Spain is represented by a 








keen-eyed and careful matador as knave 
of diamonds.” Thus England, Scotland, 
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Ireland, Russia, Prussia, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Greece, Switzerland, Spain, 
and the United States, all come in fora 
share of honour. 

Not the least interesting among the 
cards in the British Museum are those 
packs which are intended to subserve 
some additional purpose besides the play- 
ing of ordinary games. There is a gram- 
matical pack, for instance, made in the 
time of Charles the Second; in which the 
suits are denoted in the upper left-hand 
corner, the pips or numbers in Roman 
numerals in the upper right-hand corner, 
and the honours (also at or near the top) 
by engraved busts of kings, queens, and 
valets. The main portion of each card is 
printed with the rules of grammar, &c. 
A supplementary card tells us that “ These 
cards are ingeniously contrived for com- 
prising the general rules of Lillie’s gram- 
mar for the four principal parts thereof ; 
viz. Orthographia, Prosodia, Etymologia, 
and Syntaxis; thereby rendering it very 
useful to all persons that have already the 
Latine tongue, for the recollecting their 
memories; and also for the better improve- 
ment of such as have made some beginning 
in the study thereof; beside the divertise- 
ments they afford in all our English games 
as in other common cards.” Geography 
in like manner has been taken into account 
by the old card-makers. In another pack, 
about the same date as those just noticed, 
the lower half of each card contains a 
description of some one country ; while on 
the upper half are symbols denoting suits, 
honours, and numerals. Each symbol is 
supported by two figures representing the 
inhabitants of that part of the world, and 
a view of some town. The ace of hearts is 
appropriated to Europe, the king of hearts 
to London ; while the other picture-cards 
are assigned to other countries and cities. 

History also came in for a share of atten- 
tion, sometimes combined with biography. 
In one old pack the usual four suits are 
presented, but with swords and acorns 
instead of stakes and clubs. England is 
represented in suit by spades, and in 
national emblems by oak leaves; Scotland 
by diamonds and the thistle; Ireland by 
hearts and the shamrock; Wales by spades 
or swords and the leek. Twelve of the 
cards contain so-called portraits of per- 
sonages renowned in our history or tra- 
dition; the other forty by local and 
national emblems. In order to give 


variety to the costumes and ornamen- 
tation, a knight is substituted for a 
knave in each suit, as being more courtly 





and consistent. King Arthur, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Sir John Falstaff; King 
Achajus, Mary Queen of Scots, and Mer- 
lin the astrologer; King Gathelus, his 
queen—or some other Irish queen—and 
Ossian; King Camber, Queen Elfrida, 
and Taliessen represent the honours of 
the four suits respectively; clubs for Eng- 
land, diamonds for Scotland, hearts for 
Ireland, and spades for Wales. Whether 
modern readers of histery would recognise 
each and all of the above-named kings and 
queens is more than doubtful. 

Political packs made their appearance 
at various dates. One relates to the 
Spanish Armada, and some of the other 
events in Elizabeth’s reign. The upper 
part of each card is marked with the suit, 
the honour (if any), and the number of 
pips. The main portion of each card pre- 
sents a picture of some historical scene or 
event, with descriptions underneath. The 
Pope and Philip of Spain of course got the 
worst of it in this particular pack. Other 
European personages, who did not happen 
to be in favour with the English at the 
time, received scant courtesy from the 
card designers. 

Emblematical packs were once in con- 
siderable favour. There is one example, 
about a century old, in which the honours, 
suits, and pips are briefly denoted at the 
top; the main portion of space being occu- 
pied by whole-length allegorical figures, 
with printed directions underneath. The ace 
of hearts, for instance, has an allegorical 
figure of religion ; and the inscription tells 
the players that it means thus: “A 
woman veiled,a book in her right, and 
flaming fire in her left hand. The veil 
informs us that religion has its mysteries ; 
the book expresses the Divine law, and 
the flaming fire the utmost ardency of 
devotion.” And so, on the other 
cards, are emblems of good powers and 
wicked ; all of which seem to require a 
glossary to render their recondite meaning 
clear. 

But what will the reader think of a 
pack of cards, which besides serving its 
usual purpose, teaches the art of carving 
at table? Such a pack is extant, produced 
a little under two hundred years ago. 
The pack is called ‘The Genteel House- 
keepers’ Pastime.” The suit of hearts is 
devoted to flesh, diamonds to fowl, clubs 
to fish, and spades to baked meats or 
meat-pies. The king of hearts presides 
over a sirloin of beef, the king of 
diamonds over a turkey, the king of clubs 
over a pickled herring, and the king of 
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spades over a venison pasty—and so on. 
We are informed that “Any ordinary 
capacity may learn (by printed directions) 
to cut up or carve in mode all the most 
usual dishes of flesh, fish, fowl, and baked 
meats, with the several sauces and gar- 
nishes proper to each dish.” A capital 
hint this to materfamilias, who with one 
single pack of cards could enable her guests 
to play at some round game, and at the 
same time to learn to carve the goodly 
comestibles which she places before them. 

We may refer the reader to a past 
volume of Att THE YEAR Rounp (Decem- 
ber 9th, 1876) for an account of the 
manufacturing and commercial aspects of 
playing-cards, containing a large amount 
of information which does not come within 
the scope of the present article. The 
manufacture of cards purposely intended 
for cheating, or the modification of them 
after being mannfactured, is treated in 
the sheet for June 29th, 1861. 

ALL OR NOTHING. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


AUTHOR oF “A HOUSE — “* GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE,” 
c. &c, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. A GRANTED PRAYER. 


“ Or course I am delighted. Of course 
I have most heartily wished that it might 
be so ever since I found out that Janet 
cared for him, and I saw that very soon ; 
but if you ask me to believe that the luck 
is on Janet’s side, then I can’t, and don’t.” 

“ What is luck, then, you impracticable 
creature, if it is not in all that has hap- 
pened to Janet? She cares for the one 
man in all the world who can restore her 
to her old home, and he asks her to marry 
him ; the match is a splendid one for her, 
and a perfect love-match as well. I must 
say I think there never was a case of 
greater luck, or rather good fortune, for I 
don’t like the word you are so fond of; and 
you will not find people taking your view 
of it, Amabel. The world in general will 
think Captain Dunstan has done a very 
romantic, and not a very wise thing, and 
that Janet is a favourite of destiny.” 

Mrs. Cathcart spoke a little irritably ; 
for the truth was, she was almost as much 
puzzled as she was pleased by the unex- 
pected realisation of her own wishes. She 
had never felt more certain of the correct- 
ness of any impression, than she felt of 
the correctness of that which Captain 
Dunstan left on her mind when he brought 





her Mrs. Drummond’s lettertoread—that he 
was not in love with Janet. She had pre- 
viously hoped he was: then he comes and 
tells her that Janet is to be his wife, and 
she, though genuinely glad, feels that there 
is something wanting. This visit which 
she is going to make at Bury House does 
not afford her the unqualified pleasure that 
it ought to afford her, and she vents her 
own contradiction of feeling upon her com- 
panion, who has also a shady side to her 
sentiments on the subject. 

Amabel turned her head sharply to look 
at her cousin, and jerked the mouths of 
Jack and Jill—the ponies were taking the 
two ladies to Bury House over the frost- 
bound ground at a cheery rate—and burst 
out with an indignant remonstrance. 

“T do believe you are going to be as 
worldly-minded as the rest of them!” she 
exclaimed; “and that you, who were the 
very person to make me look for the peer- 
lessness of Janet, actually think the acci- 
dent of Captain Dunstan’s being the owner 
of Bevis and a lot of money puts him on 
a level with her. Of course it is very 
charming and delightful, so charming 
and delightful that it is the greatest 
possible miracle it should have happened ; 
but she’s a thousand times too good for 
him, even if there had not been the other 
woman.” 

“The other woman! 
mean ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Amabel, and here 
Jack and Jill got another jerk. “At least, 
I do know; I mean the other woman whom 
he was in love with before he went out to 
India, and whom he could not marry, for 
some reason or other. I told you about 
her.” 

“You told me about your own idea that 
such a person existed; but you did not 
know it as a fact. And besides, what has 
that to do with the matter? If there 
really was such a person, nothing can be 
plainer than that Captain Danstan has got 
over it, whatever it was that came between 
them: he would not be going to marry 
Janet if he had not.” 

“Of course not; but do you really not 
think Janet too good for him? Do you 
really think they will see things alike, and 
take life on the same level ? ” 

Mrs. Cathcart did not reply. She did 
not distinctly hear—she was thinking. 
Presently she said, with great animation : 

* Amabel, what if the other woman, as 
you call her, were Janet herself, after all? 
May you not be right, and my notion be 
right also?” 
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“T never thought o: such a thing,” 
said Amabel dubiczs!, ‘He had seen so 
little of Janet beture .c went to India.” 

“ That is no argument against it. Love 
at first sight is at least very common, if 
it is not the rule; and there are several 
things that make me think I have hit 
upon the truth. Janet hascaptivated him 
now, why should she not have captivated 
him then, when he certainly could not 
have married her, when her position with 
his own relatives would have made it very 
unpleasant for her had she suspected or 
returned his feelings, when, in fact, the 
whole thing would have seemed to him 
an impossibility ? What a game of cross- 
purposes it was, if, indeed, this was the 
case P” 

Here Mrs. Cathcart left off rather ab- 
ruptly, for the sense of cross-purposes that 
struck her so strongly was derived from her 
own perception of the meaning that under- 
lay Mrs. Drummond’s letter to Dunstan, and 
this, she remembered in time, must not be 
divulged to her companion. Without im- 
parting the knowledge of it she could not 
make Amabel see from her point of view, 
so she wisely said no more, and was not 
annoyed when Amabel said she could not 
take that view; she was sure Dunstan 
had not felt any interest in Janet beyond 
the merest polite goodwill when the 
met at Bury House. Mrs. Cathcart felt 
much relieved by her own new idea; she 
parted readily with her impression in 
its favour, and was ready to think that 
Danstan’s manner was only prompted by 
the coolness and self-repression of a man 
of the world before he is quite certain of 
the success, his gladness and triumph in 
which he does not hesitate afterwards to 
evince. Under the influence of this con- 
viction, Mrs. Cathcart allowed herself to 
be thoroughly happy, and listened to 
Amabel with unmoved complacency. 

“Tt is not that I don’t like him,” said 
Amabel, “for indeed I do; there’s perhaps 
nobody I know, except Janet, that I should 
not grudge him to. But I’m going to get 
over that, and to think of nothing but her 
‘views of the case.” 

They were met on their arrival at Bary 
House by the two old ladies, whose plea- 
sure and importance under the novel 
circumstances were very great. Janet 
had just gone down to the gardener’s 
house, where there was a sick child to be 
seen to; she would return presently—an 
intimation which sent Amabel off to find 
her there—and they were very glad to 
have an opportunity of telling Mrs. Cath- 





cart how very nicely Captain Dunstan 
had behaved. 

“Just as if our dear Janet had had 
two mothers, and we were them both,” 
said Miss Susan, “he came to us, and 
told us she had done him the great 
honour of accepting him for her husband, 
and he hoped we should not object, but 
would feel satisfied that in placing her in 
his hands we might be sure of her hap- 
piness and welfare. So sensible, my dear 
madam, so unlike the young men one 
hears of. I assure you he might have 
been her brother, speaking to us on behalf 
of a third party, he was so quiet, and so 
respectful. What could we say, you know, 
except that we were delighted, and more 
than sensible of Janet’s good fortune, as 
indeed we are, for it is quite wonderful.” 

“So is his,” interposed Miss Sandi- 
lands. ‘No man in the world, let his 
position be what it may, could have any 
better gift from Providence than such a 
wife as Janet, and so we told him. He 
seemed quite sensible of that, and said in 
the kindest way that he had an old 
acquaintance with her excellence.” 

“And his chief anxiety ”"—here Miss 
Susan struck in again— was that there 
should be very little delay about their 
marriage. I must say he is as impatient 
on that point as any of the lovers I have 
ever read of—I never had any experience 
of them myself,” added Miss Susan, with 
a pleasant smile—“ and he is as reasonable 
as he is impatient, because, as he says, 
the sooner Janet is back again in her old 
home, and everything is as Mrs. Drum- 
mond would have wished it to be, the 
better for everyone.” 

“ That is all as it ought to be, and what 
does Janet say?” 

“‘Here she comes to answer for her- 
self,” said Miss Susan, and at that moment 
Janet and Amabel passed the window. 
Mrs. Cathcart went out quickly, met Janet 
at the porch, and told her by a silent em- 
brace how much she rejoiced in her happy 
prospect. The older woman looked with 
astonished admiration at the girl when she 
had gone back into the drawing-room with 
her, and stood in the midst of the group of 
friends, the very picture of beautiful pure 
happiness and hope. The steady light in 
her serene grey eyes, the lovely colour on 
her cheek, the smile that hovered about 
her lips, were all like herself, indeed, but 
like herself intensified. She said a few 
words of her gratitude for all their kind- 
ness, but they were not very distinctly said. 

“My kindness, Janet,” said Mrs. Cath- 
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cart, “ has a strong dash of the benevolence 
that begins at home in it. I am so re- 
joiced to think of you at Bevis, that I cannot 
express my feelings. And the vicar charges 
me to express his sentiments also.” 

“T am so glad Mr. Cathcart does not— 
that he is not-—dear Mrs. Cathcart, it is all 
so much too good for me; you are all so 
much too kind to me.” 

The motherless girl burst into a passion 
of happy tears, which was allowed to 
exhaust itself by the wise management 
of Mrs. Cathcart, who left her to Amabel, 
while she talked business with the Misses 
Sandilands. 

Captain Danstan, it appeared, had 
pleaded successfully with Janet for a short 
engagement. The marriage was to take 
place in six weeks, and the first peep of 
the world beyond a circuit of twenty 
miles which Janet had ever had for so 
long as she could remember, was to be her 
wedding trip. The wedding was to be as 
quiet as possible, and Julia Carmichael 
the only person to be invited, except 
Amabel, Mrs. Cathcart, and one friend of 
Danstan’s. 

The old ladies and Mrs. Cathcart formed 
one group, Janet and Amabel formed 
another, and these practical matters were 
discussed in the first ; but the girls heard 
most of what was said by their elders, and 
when Miss Susan told Mrs. Cathcart that 
Captain Danstan’s most particular wish 
was that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile should be 
with him on the occasion, Janet’s hand 
pressed Amabel’s nervously, and received 
a strong pressure in return. 

‘“‘ He will not come,” whispered Amabel. 

““No, I am sure he will not, and I don’t 
know what todo. Ought I to tell—him, 
or not?” 

“T don’t know. I think he will tell 
him when he refuses to come; he will if 
he’s the man I take him to be, and then 
he will live it down.” 

It distressed Janet that even so much 
allusion as this to the fact that she was 
loved and had been sought by another was 
necessary. She would have liked to know 
that the mere possibility that she could 
ever have been anything except Edward 
Danstan’s wife had never presented itself 
to the mind of anyone; she would have 
liked to feel that the words in which he 
had asked her for the heart that had 
been his ever since she had known that 
love existed among the pains, and might 
be the one sole joy of life, its savour, its 
prize, its help, and its reward, were the 
only words with such a meaning that 


| 
had ever reached her ears. 





Bat this 
could not be; that it could not was the 
one little particle of alloy in the measure- 
less wealth of her great blessedness. 

Captain Danstan was to arrive at Bary 
House that evening, the old ladies told 
Mrs. Cathcart; and he talked of having 
to go to London in a few days to make 
some necessary arrangements. This was 
rather a pity, they thought, as the en- 
gagement was to be so short, for they had 
several old-fashioned notions on the sub- 
ject of courtship, and held that the time 
it lasted was the happiest time of a girl’s 
life, that in which she enjoyed most of 
the happy and innocent triumphs of girl- 
hood. It seemed to be the modern notion 
to cut all this beautiful sweet-hearting- 
time as short as possible ; and they could 
only suppose people knew best what suited 
themselves. 

“Of course, it’s very different when 
there’s a beautiful home ready to bring a 
bride to, and there’s nothing to be thought 
of in the way of furniture, and servants, 
and how things are to be done for the 
best ; of course, there’s no comparison at 
all between Janet's case and our John’s; 
but still we could wish Captain Dunstan 
were not in quite such a hurry.” 

“And I could not forgive him if he 
granted Janet a single day’s extension of 
leave, for I want her back at Bevis quite 
desperately,” gaily answered Mrs. Cathcart; 
and then, Janet having recovered her com- 
posure, she turned to her, and the friends 
conversed long and earnestly. Mrs. 
Cathcart had not seen Danstan since he 
brought her the good news, but that was by 
no means surprising: he was, of course, very 
much occupied, and at Bury House daily. 

“Did you ever see such a picture of 
perfect happiness in your life?” Amabel 
asked Mrs. Cathcart when they were on 
their way home. 

“T really do not think I ever did. And 
what a blessing it is to think that it is 
such well-founded happiness, with every- 
thing in his character, and position, and 
circumstances to make it lasting.” 

“Except her innocence of life and the 
world’s ways, and her wonderfully high 
ideals, and her belief not only that her 
geese are swans, for she thinks that of us, 
you know—of you and me—but that this 
particular goose—Captain Dunstan, I mean 
—is a swan of more than earthly swannish- 
ness, & phoenix among swans. I wish she 
did not worship him quite so devoutly.” 

“Nonsense, Amabel; if Janet did not 
worship, as you call it, the man she loves, 
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she would not love him at all, it’s in her 
nature; anything else wouldn’t be Janet. 
Besides, when was any man the worse 
of being overrated by his wife, or any 
woman the worse of overrating her hus- 
band; the risk and the evil is all the 
other way it seems to me.” 

“When they get found out, you mean,” 
said Amabel, “when the joss-sticks are 
pulled up, and the incense is put away 
with the pepper and the pickles.” 

They were right; Janet did look the 
perfect picture of happiness, and she felt 
the perfect reality. The variety of her 
feelings, the wonder, the pride, the humility, 
the deep thankfulness, the new horizon of 
life, the boundless gratitude and devotion, 
the almost awful sense of a fulfilled hope 
which she had hardly ventured to admit 
as a hope at all, the many memories of the 
past with the sting taken out of them all, 
the sense of a great peace; all these absorbed 
her when her lover was not with her, and 
formed, when he was, an accompaniment 
as of entrancing music to the unspeakable 
delight of his presence. 

She looked back into her short life 
no farther than to the time when she had 
seen him first and loved him—it might 
have been with her fancy, but she took 
it for her heart—that summer-time when 
he came to Bevis, and like a sunbeam 
lighted up the staid and quiet house, where 
she lived so sombre though so happy a life. 
He had been only a couple of weeks at 
Bevis, and she knew vaguely that the 
admiral and he did not get on together 
very well, but what had that to do with 
her? She knew, afterwards, that Mrs. 
Drummond did not like him; but Mrs. 
Drummond never. alleged that there was 
anything in hercaseexcept a matter of taste, 
and what had that to do with her? All 
the conditions, circumstances, influences 
of Janet’s life cohered to make of what 
might have been at first but a passing 
fancy, the one great truth, the central 
meaning of her life. On three occasions 
only, with long intervals between, and for 
a short period, she had been in his society; 


‘and while he had hardly taken any real heed 


of her, the courtesy of his always-winning 
manner had prevented her from feeling that 
it was so. It was quite impossible that 
any woman could have been slighted or 
neglected where Edward Dunstan was; 
she was “the young lady of the house” to 
him, though to others she might be only 
*“Mrs. Drummond’s companion ;” and, his 
own heart and mind full all the time of 
Laura Chumleigh, and of the contending 





hopes and fears of his position with his 
uncle, he won the heart of the young girl, 
who had no one with whom to compare 
him, and was absolutely innocent of every 
art of flirtation and prompting of self- 
consciousness. When the time came at 
which Janet knew that Mrs. Drummond 
had determined to bequeath to her the 
estate and fortune which she had never 
thought of otherwise than as Dunstan’s, 
the shock of terror and grief which the 
knowledge caused her revealed to her 
loving friend the secret she had not her- 
self discovered. That there was anything 
noble, anything generous in her immediate 
renunciation of the intended bequest, never 
crossed Janet’s mind for a moment. 

Had the admiral’s nephew been nothing 
to her, instead of being all her world, she 
would have done just the same. But the 
delight, the sweetness of the secret sense 
that she had so done this thing that he 
should never know there had been any 
thought of another but himself in the 
admiral’s place, were exquisite indeed. 
If she had not known;; if the will had been 
read after Mrs. Droummond’s death, and she 
had either been obliged to renounce the 
legacy, or, perhaps—for she could not tell 
whether her renunciation would have 
handed it over to the admiral’s nephew—to 
accept it and then make it over to him, it 
would have been so miserable, so dis- 
tressing; there might have been some 
foolish anger and hurt pride on his part; 
perhaps, horrible thought! he might not 
have been able to forgive her for the mor- 
tification, in the infliction of which she 
would have been so guiltless; he might 
have had some sort of sense as if she were 
hisenemy! She allowed herself to dwell 
in imagination upon this possibility for 
the sake of the delightful sense of certainty 
and safety which the manner of her dis- 
covery and defeat of Mrs. Drummond’s 
cruel kindness had brought to her; it had 
sustained her under the keen grief of 
parting from the place and the innumerable 
objects that had been so dear to her; it had 
been present with her while she carried 
out all Mrs. Drummond's directions, and 
waited for the communication from 
Dunstan which never came. Dreadful as it 
would have been to her had this imagined 
danger been realised, it was not the only 
one she would have feared, had Mrs. 
Drummond’s temporary intention ever 
found expression; she would have feared 
the possibility of his gratitude, feared that 
it might have occurred to him as possible 
she could have accepted such a gift, and 
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therefore that it might have also occurred 
to him as possible to feel grateful, and 
under some sort of obligation to her. 
With the repugnance of a nature in which 
every feeling was thorough, absolute, com- 
plete in all its consequences, Janet shrank 
from such a possibility ; for she loved him 
with a strength and depth of love which 
could have brooked nothing from him but 
love. 

Nothing but love! And it had come! 
All was changed. The earth was suddenly 
turned into heaven, all the future was 
irradiated with joy. If Janet gave a 
thought to her past fancies and fears at 
all, it was only because they crossed her 
memory when she was busy with the 
thought of how strange a fulfilment of that 
intention which she had frastrated her 
happy fate had brought about. She 
had never known her parents, but it 
seemed to her that the veil was rent that 
hid them from her in the land of light, 
and that they knew she was happy and 
were happy with her. The music that her 
heart made found utterance in her voice, 
the perfect trust and love that filled that 
heart toached her face with a richer and a 
rosier beauty. 

Captain Dunstan’s demeanour in the 
character of an accepted suitor was very 
graceful, and the brief period of their 
engagement passed over without any 
untoward incidents to mar its pleasantness. 
This pair of lovers never quarrelled, there 
never arose any little jealousies or distrusts 
between them; one lived in a dream 
which drew its beautiful illusion from 
her own pure, passionate, inexperienced, 
absolutely surrendered heart; the other 
lived in a pleasant enough sort of reality, 
seeing’ that he had laid by dreams and illu- 
sions, and was pleased with the conscious- 
ness that he had done the right thing. After 
all, he must have married and settled at 
some time, and one time was just as good 
as another, when none could make any real 
difference. It might have been another 
matter if he had gone up to town for the 
season, and once more met Laura; it would 
not then have been so easy by any means. 
And Janet was very nice—charming, indeed, 
in her way, very handsome, very clever, with 
all her ignorance, which her intelligence 
would speedily remove, and which was, at 
all events, infinitely better than the detest- 
able knowingness of most girls; very 
refined, if unlike other people; and then 
so exquisitely good. He would not have 
thought of her as a wife but for the pecu- 
liar circumstances, indeed; but then he 





would not have thought of anyone as a 
wife, at least, for a long time. In her 
calm profound way, Dunstan thought, she 
certainly loved him, and she had behaved 
splendidly ; he was almost sorry that he 
must never tell her that he knew that, but 
it would never do, even if he were not 
bound; there was something about her 
that made him sure of that—well, she 
should never have any reason to regret it, 
and it was most fortunate she was of the 
quiet-minded sort. Quand on n’a pas ce 
qu’on aime il faut aimer ce qu’on a—or, if 
not love—well, like, it comes to the same in 
the end. He wondered what Laura would 
think—Laura who would not wait for him, 
when nobody could have known that he had 
no chance of Bevis, who would not stand 
a little bullying from her mother for 
his sake—he believed she had married 
Thornton as much to get away from Lady 
Rosa as for his wealth—if she knew that 
there was a girl, quite without friends or 
position, who had renounced a large for- 
tune for his sake, and so that it never 
should be known to him? Would the 
contrast with her own conduct humiliate 
her in her own sight? At all events, 
though she could not know anything 
about that part of the matter, Laura would 
soon learn that he was not breaking 
his heart about her any longer. Julia 
Carmichael would tell her, whether with 
or without the consciousness that the in- 
formation would have any special interest, 
and she would be sure to add that Janet 
was handsome. No one in the world, 
least of all Laura, would ever dream of any 
motive except or beside love in his mar- 
riage. And so the old lady would have 
her way, after all. The posthumons 
matchmaking would succeed. Now, if 
Laura had only kept her promise to him, 
that will would have gone unread into 
the fire, Janet’s renunciation would never 
have been known to him; and Janet 
herself, what would have become of her ? 
Would she have gone on living, or rather 
vegetating, at Bury House with her old 
friends, or would she, too, have adopted 
the frank philosophy of the maxim he had 
just remembered, and liked somebody else ? 

Captain Dunstan was thinking de- 
sultorily on these general lines, when the 
answer to his letter to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
reached him. It bore a Spanish post-mark. 

“Spain! eh!” said Dunstan. “ That 
accounts for the delay.” 

He read the letter, and his face fell; Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile had justified Amabel’s 
opinion of him. Very frankly and simply 
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he told Dunstan why it was that, while 
wishing him every happiness, he could not 
be present at his wedding. “I know 
Miss Monroe will not tell you,” he added ; 
“and as no estrangement shall come 
between us if I can help it, I tell you I 
would rather not meet her again until she 
is your wife. You know how one gets 
over a thing of this kind, and of course 
it is easier where one never had a chance; 
but I never mean to get over my belief 
that you are the luckiest fellow in the | 
world, and that there’s nobody in it to | 
compare with Miss Monroe.” 

* Esdaile will not come to our wedding,” | 
said Dunstan that evening to Janet, “and | 
he tells me why. I must have been very 
stupid not to see it; it is plain enough | 
now.” 

“‘T hope,” she answered, trembling and 
blushing, “I shall not cost you your| 
friend. It never occurred to me for one | 
moment until he spoke to me.” | 

“ Ah, but you are not in the least vain; | 
I remember now, he was never easy 
unless he was coming here or to the 
Chantry. We shall not lose him; he’s 
the best fellow in the world. Here’s 
the song.” 

Janet sang, and Dunstan turned the 
pages, and no more was said, but 
Dunstan’s memory was busy with those 
days at Southampton, when Esdaile had 
thought him so unreasonable, and he had 
thought Esdaile so insensible. On Janet’s 
white arm was the bracelet, with the 
softly, shiftily gleaming cats’-eyes; the 
bracelet he had first meant for Laura, and | 
then for Esdaile’s wife. Janet looked at 
it, and touched it now and then lovingly, 
almost reverently ; it was his first gift. 

**T never saw jewels of this kind before,” 
said Janet when she had finished her song. 
“ Tell me about them.” 

He told her, and the old time when he 
had bought them at Ceylon seemed won- 
derfully distant. 

The next day he went to London, and 
between that time and the date appointed 
for the marriage, only one vexatious cir- 
cumstance occurred. 

The individual who troubled the even 
current of events was Colonel Chumleigh. | 
He got an attack of gout, and Lady Rosa 
resented his conduct so severely that Julia 








‘that she sent only good wishes and a 


marriage gift to Janet, who could not 
help suspecting that Julia was angry 
with her, 

On a bright cold day, at the end of 
February, the quiet wedding took place; 
and as the vicar joined the hands of the 
bride and bridegroom, the wintry sun 
shone out, and a streak of its light touched 
the marble tablet on the wall of the church 
which was inscribed with Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s name. Janet’s glance followed 
the ray, and her heart went with it, ina 
great thrill of love and gratitude for the 
past, and hope, unsullied and boundless, 
for the future. 

Captain and Mrs. Dunstan were to begin 
their journey from Bury House, but it was 
at the vicarage, whither the little party 


| had gone from the church to luncheon, 


that Amabel took leave of Janet. 

“Do you remember what you promised 
me?” she said eagerly, holding back 
Janet yet another minute, while Dunstan 
and the vicar stood patiently by the car- 
riage door, “that, come what would, 
nothing should ever part you and me.” 

“* Of course I remember, and now, when 
I come back, we shall be more together 
than ever.” 

“Did you ever see a lovelier bride?” 
asked Mrs. Cathcart of the vicar, as she 
and Amabel drew their chairs up to the 
fire, and he was preparing to leave them 
to their tea and talk. 

“Only once,” said the vicar. His wife 
smiled and shook her head at him. 

“And,” he continued, “I never saw, 
even once, so perfectly self- possessed a bride- 
groom. A handsome and a happy pair.” 
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